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swimming in a basin of water at a fair. Chemistry is taught
him by the comparison of bad and good wine. Thus far
we have been able to dispense with books. ' But,' says
Rousseau, < if you must absolutely have books, there is
one which furnishes in my opinion the most happy
treatise of natural education. This book will be the first
which my Emile will read. It alone will form for a long
time the whole of his library, and it shall always hold in
it a distinguished place. It "shall be the text to which
all our conversation on natural science shall serve us
as a commentary. It shall during our progress serve
as a proof of the condition of our judgment, and as long
as our taste remains unspoilt, the reading of it will always
be pleasing to us. What then is this wonderful book?
Is it Aristotle, is it Pliny, is it Buffon? No, it is
Robinson Crusoe. Robinson Crusoe on his island, de-
prived of the assistance of his fellow-men and of the instru-
ments necessary for all the arts, but nevertheless providing
for his subsistence and even procuring some degree of com
fort, this is an interesting object for every age, and which
can be made pleasing to children in a thousand ways.'

The reading of Robinson Crusoe is to impress
Emile with the dignity of* labour, and of the various
occupations of mankind. Also the knowledge of a
trade is to provide a shelter for him in time of need,
when a revolution destroys his ordinary resources. ' We
are approaching/ Rousseau says, ' the era of revolutions,
who can say what will then become of you? Everything
which men have made, men can also destroy; the only
ineffaceable characters are those impressed by nature,
awd nature makes neither princes, nor rich men, nor great
lords. What then in this time of abasement will become
of the satrap whom you have brought up for greatness
alone? What in this state of poverty will become of this